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The English Governess at the Siamese Court. 
(Continued from page 348.) 

“When next I ‘interviewed’ the king, I 
was accompanied by the premier’s sister, a 
fair and friendly woman, whose whole stock 
of English was, ‘Good morning, sir’; and 
with this somewhat irrelevant greeting, a 
dozen times in an hour, though the hour were 
night, she relieved her pent-up feelings, and 
gave expression to her sympathy and regard 
for me. 

“We landed at a showy pavilion, and after 
traversing several covered passages came to 
a barrier guarded by Amazons, to whom the 
old lady was evidently well known, for they 
threw open the gate for us, and ‘ squatted’ till 
we passed. A hot walk of twenty minutes 
brought us to a curious oval door of polished 
brass, which opened and shut noiselessly in a 
highly ornate frame. This admitted us to a 
cool retreat, on one side of which were several 
temples or chapels in antique styles, and on 
the other a long dim gallery. On the marble 
floor of this pavilion a number of interesting 
children sat or sprawled, and quaint babies 
slept or frolicked in their nurses’ arms. It 
was, indeed, a grateful change from the op- 
pressive, irritating heat and glare through 
which we had just passed. 

“The loungers started up to greet our 
motherly guide, who humbly prostrated her- 
self before them ; and then refreshments were 
brought in on large silver trays, with covers 
of scarlet silk in the form of a bee-hive. As 
no knife or fork or spoon was visible, boy 
and I were fain to content ourselves with 
oranges, wherewith we made ourselves an un- 
expected but cheerful show for the entertain- 
ment and edification of those juvenile specta- 
tors of the royal family of Siam. I smiled 
and held out my hand to them, for they were, 
almost without exception, attractive children ; 
but they shyly shrank from me. 

“Thus the better part of the day passed. 
The longer I rested dreaming there, the more 
enchanted seemed the world within those 
Walls. I was aroused by a slight noise pro- 
ceeding from the covered gallery, whence an 
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| daily offerings, which the king on awakening 


from his forenoon slumber, sent to the Watt 
Phra Kéau. This apparition was the signal 
for much stir. 

“T readily guessed that his majesty was the 
cause Of all this bustle, and began to feel un- 
easy myself, as my ordeal approached. For 
an hour I stood on thorns. Then there was 
a general frantic rush. Attendants, nurses, 
slaves, vanished through doors, around cor- 
ners, behind pillars, under stairways ; and at 
last, preceded by a sharp, ‘cross’ cough, be- 
hold the king! 

“ We found his majesty in a less genial mood 
than at my first reception. He approached 
us coughing loudly and repeatedly, a suffici- 
ently ominous fashion of announcing himself, 
which greatly discouraged my darling boy, 
who clung to me anxiously. Shaking hands 
with me coldly, but remarking upon the 
beauty of the child’s hair, half buried in the 
folds of my dress, he turned to the premier’s 
sister, and conversed at some length with her, 
she apparently acqniescing in all that he had 
to say. He then approached me, and said, in 
a loud and domineering tone :— 

“¢Tt is our pleasure that you shall reside 
within this palace with our family.’ 

“T replied that it would be quite impossible 
for me to do so; that, being as yet unable to 
speak the language, and the gates being shut 
every evening, I should feel like an unhappy 
prisoner in the palace. 

“* Where do you go every evening?’ he de- 
manded. 

“«Not anywhere, your majesty. 
stranger here.’ 

“«Then why you shall object to the gates 
being shut ?” 

“<«T do not clearly know,’ I replied, with a 
secret shudder at the idea of sleeping within 
these walls; ‘but I am afraid I could not do 
it. I beg your majesty will remember that 
in your gracious letter you promised me “a 
residence adjoining the royal palace,” not 
within it.’ 

“He turned and looked at me, his face 
growing almost purple with rage. ‘I do not 
know I have promised. I do not know former 
condition. I do not know anything but you 
are our servant; and it is our pleasure that 
you must live in this palace, and—you shall 
obey” Those last three words he fairly 
screamed. 

“T trembled in every limb, and for some 
time knew not how to reply. At length | 
ventured to say, ‘I am prepared to obey all 
your majesty’s commands within the obliga- 
tion of my duty to your family, but beyond 
that I can promise no obedience.’ 

“You shalllive in palace,’ he roared,— you 
shall live in palace! I will give woman slaves 
to wait on you. You shall commence royal 
school in this pavilion on Thursday next. 


I am*a 


old lady appeared bearing a candlestick of|That is the best day for such undertaking, in 


gold, with branches supportin 





ner, commands, unintelligible to me, to some 
of the old women about the pavilion. My 
boy began to cry; tears filled my own eyes; 
and the premier’s sister, so kind but an hour 
before, cast fierce glances at us both. I turned 
and led my child toward the oval brass door. 
We heard voices behind us crying, ‘Mam! 
Mam!’ I turned again, and saw the king 
beckoning and calling tome. I bowed to him 
profoundly, but passed on through the brass 
door. The prime minister’s sister bounced 
after us in a distraction of excitement, tug- 
ging at my cloak, shaking her finger in my 
face, and crying, ‘My di! my di!* All the 
way back, in the boat, and on the street, to 
the very door of my apartments, instead of 
her jocund ‘Good morning sir,’ I heard noth- 
ing but my di. 

“But kings, who are not mad, have their 
sober second-thoughts like other rational peo- 
ple. His golden-footed majesty presently re- 
pented, and in due time my ultimatum was 
accepted.” 

“On the Thursday appointed for the open- 
ing of my classes in the palace, one of the 
king’s barges conveyed us across the Meinam. 
At the landing I was met by slave-girls, who 
conducted me to the palace through the gate 
called Patoo Sap, ‘ Gate of Knowledge.’ Here 
I was received by some Amazons, who in turn 
gave notice to other slave-girls waiting to es- 
cort us to a pavilion—or, more correctly, tem- 
ple—dedicated to the wives and daughters of 
Siam. The profound solitude of this refuge, 
embowered in its twilight grove of orange 
and palm trees, was strangely tranquillizing. 
The religion of the place seemed to overcome 
us, a8 we waited among the tall, gilded pillars 
of the temple. On one side was an altar, en- 
riched with some of the most curious and pre- 
cious offerings of art to be found in the East. 
There was a gilded rostrum also, from which 
the priests daily officiated; and near by, on 
the summit of a curiously carved trunk of an 
old Bho tree, the goddess of Mind presided. 

“The floor of this beautiful temple was a 
somewhat gaudy mosaic of variegated marble 
and precious stones; but the gilded pillars, 
the friezes that surmounted them, and the 
vaulted roof of gilded arabesques, seemed to 
tone down the whole to their own chaste har- 
mony of design. 

“In the centre of the temple stood a long 
table, finely carved, and some gilt chairs. 
The king and most of the nobler ladies of the 
court were present, with a few of the chief 
priests, among whom I recognized, for the 
first time, his lordship Chow Khoon Sah. 

“ His majesty received me and my little boy 
most kindly. After an interval of silence he 
clapped his hands lightly, and instantly the 
lower hall was filled with female slaves. A 
word or two, dropped from his lips, bowed 
every head and dispersed the attendants. But 
they presently returned laden, some with 


four lighted | the estimation of our astrologers.’ 


candles. I afterward learned that these were| “With that, he addressed, in a frantic man- 
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boxes containing books, slates, pens, pencils, 
and ink; others with lighted tapers and vases 
filled with the white lotos, which they set 
down before the gilded chairs. 

“At a signal from the king, the priests 
chanted a hymn from the ‘P’ra-jana Para- 
mita,’* and then a burst of music announced 
the entrance of the princes and princesses, my 
future pupils. They advanced in the order 
of their ages. The Princess Ying You Wah- 
lacks (‘ First born among Women,’) having 
precedence, approached and prostrated her- 
self before her royal father, the others follow- 
ing her example. I admired the beauty of 
her skin, the delicacy of her form, and the 
subdued lustre of her dreamy eyes. The king 
took her gently by the hand, and presented me 
to her, saying simply, ‘The English teacher.’ 
Her greeting was quiet and self-possessed. 
Taking both my hands, she bowed, and touch- 
ed them with her forehead; then, at a word 
from the king, retired to her place on the 
right. One by one, in like manner, all the 
royal children were presented and saluted me, 
and the music ceased. 

“His majesty then spoke briefly, to this 
effect: ‘Dear children, as this is to be an 
English school, you will have to learn and 
observe the English modes of salutation, ad- 
dress, conversation, and etiquette; and each 
and every one of you shall be at liberty to sit 
in my presence, unless it be your own plea- 
sure not to do so.’ The children all bowed, 
and touched their foreheads with their folded 
palms, in acquiescence. 

“Then his majesty departed with the priests; 
and the moment he was fairly out of sight, 
the ladies of the court began, with much noise 
and confusion, to ask questions, turn over the 
leaves of books, and chatter and giggle to- 
gether. Of course, no teaching was possible 
in such a din; my young princes and prin- 
cesses disappeared in the arms of their nurses 
and slaves, and I retired to my apartments in 
the prime minister’s palace. But the serious 
business of my school began on the following 
Thursday. 

“On that day a crowd of half-naked chil- 
dren followed me and my Louis to the palace 
gates, where our guide gave us in charge toa 
consequential female slave, at whose request 
the ponderous portal was opened barely wide 
enough to admit one person atatime. We 
advanced through the noiseless oval door, and 
entered the dim, cool pavilion, in the centre 
of which the tables were arranged for schoo!. 
Away flew several venerable dames who had 
awaited our arrival, and in about an hour re- 
turned, bringing with them twenty-one scions 
of Siamese royalty, to be initiated into the 
mysteries of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
after the European, and especially the English 
manner. 

“It was not long before my scholars were 
ranged in chairs around the long table, with 
Webster’s far-famed spelling-books before 
them, repeating audibly after me the letters 
of the alphabet. While I stood at one end of 
the table, my little Louis at the other, mount- 
ed on a chair, the better to command his di- 
vision, mimicked me with a fidelity of tone 
and manner very quaint and charming. Pa- 
tiently his small finger pointed out to his class 
the characters so strange to them, and not 
yet perfectly familiar to himself. 


“ About noon, a number of young women 
were brought to me, to be taught like the 
rest. I received them sympathetically, at the 
same time making a memorandum of their 
names in a book of my own. This created a 
general and lively alarm, which it was not in 
my power immediately to allay, my know- 
ledge of their language being confined to a 
few simple sentences; but when at last their 
courage and confidence were restored, they 
began to take observations and an inventory 
of me that were by no means agreeable. They 
fingered my hair and dress, my collar, belt, 
and rings. One donned my hat and cloak, 
and made a promenade of the pavilion; an- 
other pounced upon my gloves and veil, and 
disguised herself in them, to the great delight 
of the little ones, who laughed boisterously. 
A grim duenna, who had heard the noise, bus- 
tled wrathfully into the pavilion. Instantly 
hat, cloak, veil, gloves, were flung right and 
left, and the young women dropped on the 
floor, repeating sbrilly, like truant urchins 
caught in the act, their ‘ba, be, bi, bo.’ 

“ At the far end of the table, bending over 
a little prince, her eyes riveted on the letters 
my boy was naming to her, stood a pale young 
woman, whose aspect was dejected and for- 
lorn. She had entered unannounced and un- 
noticed, as one who had no interest in com- 
mon with the others ; and now she stood apart 
and alone, intent only on mastering the alpha- 
bet with the help of hersmall teacher. When 
we were about to dismiss the school, she re- 
peated her lesson to my wise lad, who listened 
with imposing gravity, pronounced her a 
‘very good child,’ and said she might go now.” 
(To be continued.) 


we 


Grief. 
The following extract from a letter of Hugh 
Miller to an invalid friend, on the death of two 
of her near relatives, contains a beautiful and 


For “ The Friend.” 


the ties of kindred and of friendship. 

“T am not unacquainted with grief. There 
are friends separated from me by the wide, 
dark, impassable gulf, whom I cannot think 
of even yet without feeling my heart swell. 


suffering of which my own mind has been the 
subject? There may be some comfort to you 
in the reflection that what you experience is, 
to use the language of Scripture, ‘ according 
to the nature of man.’ The similarity in the 
structure of our bodies, which shows us to be- 
long to the same race, obtains also in our 
minds; and as dangerous wounds in the one 
are followed in most cases by fevers and in- 
flammations, which bear the same names in 
every subject, and to which we apply the 
same remedies, s0 wounds of the other are 
commonly followed by similar symptoms of 
derangement in the feelings, and to mitigate 
the smart and the fever, philosophy applies 
the same salves, and religion, when called 
upon, pours in the same balm. 

“There is an analogy between grief in its 
first stage and that state of imperfect con- 
sciousness which is induced by a severe blow. 
We are stupefied rather than pained, and our 
only feeling seems to be one of wonder and 
regret that we should feel so little. We ask 
our hearts why they are so callous and indif- 
ferent, and wonder that what we so prized as 
the lost should be so little regretted. But we 





* * Accomplishment of Reason,’ or ‘Transcendental 
Wisdom,’ 














touching allusion to those finer feelings of 
sorrow which attend upon the severance of 











Shall I not describe to you that process of 



































know not that, were we affected less, we 
should feel more. . The chords have been go 
rudely struck, that, instead of yielding thejy 
shrillest notes, they have fallen slackeneg 
from the stops, and time must recover their 
tone ere they vibrate in unison with the event, 
In this first stage whole hours pass away of 
which the memory retains no firmer hold than 
if they had been spent in sleep. Seven years 
ago, when residing in Inverness, word wag 
brought me that an uncle, to whom I wag 
much attached, and who, though indisposed 
for some time previous, was not deemed serj- 
ously ill, was dead. I set out for Cromarty, 
and must have been about four hours on the 
road; but all that I next day recollected of 
the journey was that the road was very dark 
(1 travelled by night,) and that, as IL drew 
near to the town, | saw the moon in her last 
quarter, rising red and lightless out of the 
sea. 

“Sorrow in its second stage is more reflec. 
tive. The feelings have in some degree re- 
covered their tone, and we no longer deem 
them weak or blunted. At times, indeed, we 
may sink into the apathy of exhaustion, but 
when some sudden recollection plants its dag. 
ger in the heart, we start up to a fearful con. 
sciousness of our bereavement, and for the 
moment all is agony. The mind during this 
stage seems to exist alternately in two dis- 
tinct states. In the one it pursues its ordinary 
thoughts or its commoner imaginings, but 
when thus engaged the image of the departed 
starts up before it without the ordinary aid 
of association to call it in,—it starts up sudden 
as an apparition, and the heart swells, and 
the tears burst out. And this forms the second 
state. I have remarked as not a little strange 
the want of connection between the two. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, some recollection awakened 
in the first may lead to the second, but much 
oftener I have found the commoner principles 
of association set aside altogether, and the 
image of the deceased starting up as uncalled 
for by the previous train of ideas as if it were 
truly a spectre. And oh, the aspect of that 
image! How graceful its attitude! How kind 
its expression! How beautiful does the soul 
look at us through the features! Best, and 
kindest, and most affectionate, and when we 
felt with most certainty that we were truly 
dear to him! And hence the depth of our re- 
gret,—the bitterness of our sorrow. Grief, 
is an idolater. It first deifies, and then 
worships. It has a strange power, too, of 
laying hold of the moral sense, so that it 
becomes a matter of consequence with us to 
deny ourselves all pleasure, and to reject 
all comfort, in what we deem justice to the 
deceased. There is something wonderful in 
the feeling I have not yet seen explained. 
It seems to have its seat deep in the mysteri- 
ous parts of our nature, and constitutes a tie 
to connect, as it were, the living with the 
dead. No man who truly deserves the name 
can desire to die wholly unlamented ; and the 
regret which the heart claims for itself, it 
willingly—oh, how willingly !—renders to an- 
other. We weep ‘not for ourselves, but in 
justice to the lost, and even after exhausted 
nature cannot yield another tear, there 18 4 
conscience in us that chides us for having sor- 
rowed so little. I need not ask you if you 
have experienced this feeling; no heart was 
ever truly sorrowful without the experience 
of it. It isa sentiment of our nature that lies 
contiguous, if I may so express myself, to that 
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noble sentiment which leads us, independent 
of our reasonings, to feel that there is a here- 
after. For do we not think of the dead to 
whom we Owe sO many tears, as a being who 
exists ; aud could we owe anything to either 
a heap of dust ora mere recollection? It may 
be well, however, to remind you that there is 
a time when the claims of this moral sense 
should: be resisted. It continues to urge that 
tribute be given to the dead long after the 
tribute is fully paid, and spurs on exhausted 
nature to fresh sorrows, when the voice of 
duty and the -prostration of the energies call 
it to repose.” 

. For “The Friend.” 

Retribution. 

The following article cut from the “ Tri- 
bune,” perhaps about the time of publication, 
and read now, with the light of recent events 
in Paris full upon it, reads almost like pro- 
phecy. Where now is the prominent actor 
in that magnificent pageant, and to what a 
depth has he fallen ? 

“ Belshazzar in Paris—If we may trust the 
glowing account that has been brought us by 
the cable of the ceremony at the distribution 
of prizes at the Paris Exposition by the 
French Emperor—few more splendid pageants 
can have been witnessed by the present gen- 
eration. Seventy-one thousand people assem- 
bled in the great central hall of the building, 
crowded every passage of approach, and load- 
edevery balcony, and the surge of an ocean 
of outsiders beat for long hours against the 
walls of the Imperial Gasometer. When the 
magnificent procession, with its high-step- 
ping horses, its gilded carriages, its mounted 
soldiery, its generals in uniform, its ladies ar- 
rayed like the lilies of the field, and Solomon 
to boot, its princes and potentates, had reach- 
ed the Hall of Ceremony it would seem that 
everything this earth has of luxury and gran- 
deur was centred in that single spot. High 
on a throne of royal state, which far outshone 
the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, the Emperor 
exalted sat. On one side was the Empress 
in white satin and silver lace, with pearls and 
diamonds about her throat, and one great gem 
that told her beats of heart in flashes of an 
imperial ray. On the other sat Haroun al 
Raschid, or what is left of him, and about the 
skirts of these three lights of empire there 

thered a crowd of princes, princelings, no- 
les, dignitaries, statesmen, officials, lackeys, 
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receive his prize, the Emperor took his hand, 
making him an exception to all the other re- 
cipients of medals. Mr. Hughes, as he touched 
the Imperial finger, slipped into the august 
palm of his serene Highness a little bit of 
paper containing the last message received by 
the cable and printed by the machine for 
which he was just being decorated. It con- 
tained these words: “Maximilian is shot. 
His last words were ‘ Poor Carlotta!’” His 
Royal Serenity read the telegram, and imme- 
diately gave evidence of a fearful agitation. 
His cheek blanched, his hands trembled, and 
the diamonds on the Imperial garter quivered 
so in the sunlight that a shout arose from 
the admiring multitude. What the Emperor 
thought is, of course, not to be exactly known. 
But we may conjecture that he heard over all 
the shouts and music, above the booming of 
guns and the salvos of artillery, the single shot 
that was death to his insane ambition as to 
his deluded dupe, the single cry as of a woman 
young, beautiful, and good—answering to the 
last cry of her young husband—“ Poor Car- 
lotta!” “ Poor Maximilian !” 

Where, in all this tumult of rejoicing, this 
whirl of splendor, this pomp of luxury, were 
the victims of his crafty and wicked lust o 
et For the rest of his life he drags the 

odies of these dead about with him. Wher- 
ever he goes that pale face shall look at him 
as from out the cell where, in madness and 
utterest desolation, she is to drag out the rem- 
nant of life. When he looks into the face, 
still comely, of that wife of his, he shall see, 
not her eyes, but another’s, fall of reproach 
too bitter and too silent to bear. He shall 
live; but, hard heart, dull conscience, low 
mind that he has—the heart shall feel, and 
the conscience shall prick, and the mind shall 
know that these victims are with him to the 
end. That shot he shall forever hear, and 
that cry. His judgment day is come, and all 
the pomp and splendor that he can gather 
about him shall not avail to hide him from 
himself.” 

Selected for “The Friend.” 

I had a great fear of bringing any shade or 
reproach upon the profession of the Truth, or 
upon the Society to which I belonged; and 
whenever any business presented, however 
profitable, which appeared to me to conflict 
with either, I felt most easy to decline engag- 
ing in it. Although my transactions were on 


and so on, till at a vast remove, one began to|a small scale, and consequently did not open 
feel the existence of the swarming people of|the way for the accumulation of riches, which 


Paris and the world. And while the eye took 
in this manifold spectacle, there burst into 
sound the hitherto dumb, expectant instru- 
ments ofthe band of twelve hundred musicians, 
& wonderful embroidery of flute, and violin and 
harp, and trumpet, on a back ground of rolling 


sometimes was humiliating and produced sen- 
sations of dissatisfaction that I was not likely 
to stand among men as independent as many 
others, or procure the accommodations which 
they had, yet I never was involved in any dif- 
ficulty in timely meeting my engagements, 
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had taken to Him, and looking to Him for 
consolation and the recompense of reward at 
the end of the race, raised me above these 
earthly and sordid views, and gave me au- 
thority and dominion over that spirit, of which 
none could deprive me. Wealth and the im- 
portance arising from it were nothing to me, 
and not worthy of comparison with a place 
in the Lord’s house, and the honor and dignity 
with which He clothes his humble, faithful 
children.—Journal of Wm. Evans. 


Lichens and Mosses. 
(Concluded from page 345.) 

It is among the mosses of the wall, how- 
ever, that the richest harvest of beauty and 
interest may be gathered. Long have my 
mingled wonder and admiration been given 
to these tiny forms of vegetable life—beauti- 
ful in every situation—spreading on the floor 
of ancient forests, yielding carpets that “steal 
all noises from the foot,” and over which the 
golden sunbeams chase each other in waves 
of light and shade throughout the long sum- 
mer day—throwing over the decaying tree 
and the mouldering ruin a veil of delicate 
beauty—honored everywhere of God to per- 
form a most important though unnoticed part 
in this great creation. Well do I remember 
the bright July afternoon when their wonder- 
ful structure and peculiarities were first un- 
veiled to me by one long since dead, whose 
cultivated eye saw strange loveliness in things 
which others idly passed, and whose simple, 
warm heart was ever alive to the mute ap- 
peals of humblest wild flowers or tiniest 
moss. There was opened up to me that day 
a new world of hitherto undreamt-of beauty 
and intellectual delight; in the structural de- 
tails of the moss which illustrated the lesson 
I got a glimpse of some deeper aspect of the 
Divine character than mere intelligence. Me- 
thought I saw Him not as the mere contriver 
or designer, but in His own loving nature, 
having His tender mercies over al] His works. 

A careful search will reveal upwards of a 
score of mosses on our garden wall, in almost 
every stage of growth, from a dim film of 
greenness to radiating plumes spreading over 
the stones, and cushion-like tufts projecting 
out of the crevices, and crowned with a forest 
of pink fruit-covered stems. One is amazed 
at the exuberance of life displayed on so small 
and unpromising a surface. It gives us a 
more graphic idea than we commonly possess 
of the vast and varied resources of creation. 

Prominent among these mosses are the 
curious little tortulas, found abundantly on 
every old wall—when there is sufficient mois- 
ture and shade—but loving especially the 
rude stone gable and thatched roof of the 
Highland cottage, covering them with deep 
cushions of verdure till the whole structure 


organ harmony, fringed with the jangling|and was able always to provide every comfort| appears more like a work of nature than man’s 


music of joy bells. 


Then, when silence fell;in life that I desired. Since that day I have| handiwork. I have always great pleasure in 


again, the Emperor stood up in his high place,/ observed some among us who had succeeded) looking at this tribe of mosses through a lens. 


and made a speech, so pure, and good, and 
Wise, that one marvels as he reads it whether 
the old legends may not be true that tell how 


in accumulating wealth, plain in their garb, 
and active in religious Society, who looked 
upon those who were in small business with 


4 man’s own spirit was sometimes rapt out of] contempt, and at times spoke s'ightly of their 
his body, for a season, while an angel or a|scruples respecting Friends engaging in ex- 


demon took the vacant place, and blessed or 
cursed out of the unaccustomed lips. , 
One curious incident that occurred just at 


this moment the cable, doubtless for fear of 


injuring the harmony of the narrative, omits 
to mention. When Mr. Hughes, the inventor 
ofthe Printing Telegraph, was called up to 


often 


tensive concerns. But the latter have a refuge 
which cannot be assailed by the pride or su- 
perciliousness of man, into which they are 

ee to flow and find safety. When- 
ever I was subjected to sensations of that 
kind, retirement to my divine Lord and 
Master, committing myself and the course I 


The leaves are beautifully transparent and 
reticulated, and readily revive, when scorched 
and shrivelled by the sunshine, under the first 
shower of rain. The most noticeable thing 
about the tortulas is the curious fringe which 
covers the mouth of the seed-vessel. In all 
the species, of which there are about fourteen 
in this country, the fringe is twisted in dif- 
ferent ways like the wick of a candle. This 
peculiarity may be easily seen by the naked 


eye, as it projects considerably beyond the 
‘fruit-vessel, and is of a lighter color; but the 
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microscope reveals it in all its beauty. It is 
a wide departure from the ordinary type, ac- 
cording to which the teeth of the fruit-vessel 
are made to lock into each other, and thus 
form a wheel-like lid, composed of separate 
spokes, which fill up the aperture. The great 
length of the teeth in the tortulas prevents 
this arrangement of them ; their tops are there- 
fore twisted, as the farmer twists the sheaves 
at the top of his wheat-stack, so as to keep 
out the rain; and this plan seems to answer 
the purpose as effectually as the normal one. 
Some of the tortula tufts are of a pale reddish 
color, as if withered by old age, or scorched 
by the sun. This peculiar blight extends in 
a circular form from the centre to the circum- 
ference of a tuft, where filmy grey textures, 
like fragments of a spider’s web interweaving 
among the leaves, proclaim the presence of 
an obscure fungus, in whose deadly embrace 
the moss has perished. Thus even the hum- 
blest kinds of life are preyed upon by others 
still hambler in the scale. Besides this para- 
site, there are other species of life nourished 
by these tufts. If one of them be saturated 
with moisture, and a drop squeezed out upon 
a glass, and placed under a good microscope, 
the muddy liquid will be found swarming 
with animalcule, little animated cells, wan- 
dering with electric activity amid the endless 
mazes of the strange forest-vegetation; and 
among them there is sure to be one or more 
lordly Rotiferas, lengthening and contracting 
their transparent bodies as they glide rapidly 
out of view, or halting a moment to protrude 
and whirl their wheel-like cilizw in the process 
of feeding—the most interesting of micro- 
scopic spectacles. 

One of the commonest of the mosses on the 


wall is the little grey Grimmia ; looking, with 
its brown capsules nestling among the leaves, 
like tiny round cushions stuck full of pins. 
The nerves of the leaves project beyond the 
point, and give an appearance of hoariness to 
the plant, in fine keeping with the antique 


character of the wall. This moss grows on 
the barest and hardest surfaces—on granite 
and trap rocks, where not a particle of soil 
can lodge; and yet every cushion of it rests 
comfortably upon a considerable quantity of 
earth carefully gathered within its leaves, 
which must have been blown there as dust by 
the wind, or disintegrated by its own roots 
from the substance of the rock. Our garden 
wall displays two or three tiny tufts of a curi- 
ous moss occurring not very frequently on 
moist shady walls built with lime. It is called 
the Extinguisher moss, because the cover of 
the fruit-vessel is exactly like the extinguisher 
of a candle, or the calyx of the yellow garden 
Escholtzia. We have also a few specimens, in 
the more retired crevices, of the Bartramia, 
or apple-moss—one of the loveliest of all the 
species—with its bright green hairy cushions 
and round capsules, like fairy apples. It fruits 
most abundantly in spring, appearing in its 
full beauty when the primrose makes mimic 
sunshine on the brae, and the cuckoo gives 
an air of enchantment to the hazel copse. A 
subalpine species, it is somewhat uncommon 
in lowland districts; but it would be well 
worth while to grow it in afernery. Its Latin 
name appropriately perpetuates the memory 
of John Bartram—one of the most devoted of 
American naturalists—a simple farmer and 
self-taught, yet a man of great and varied at- 
tainments, concealed by a too modest and 
retiring disposition. inneus pronounced 


him “the greatest natural botanist in the 
world.” 

The line of turf along the top of the wall is 
a perfect Lilliputian garden. It bearsa bright 
and interesting succession of plants from 
January to December. The little lichens and 
mosses Claim exclusive possession of it during 
the winter months; for these simple hardy 
forms of life are most luxuriant when the 
weather is most severe; they are the first to 
come to any spot, and the last to leave it— 
growing through sunshine and gloom with 
meek and unrufiled serenity. 

When the first mild days of early spring 
come, the Draba, or whitlow-grass, puts forth 
its tiny white flowers, and greets the return- 
ing warmth, when there is not a daisy in the 
meadow, or a single golden blossom on the 
whinny bill-side. Then follows a bright array 
of chance wild flowers, wayward adventurers, 
whose seeds the winds have wafted or the 
birds have dropped upon this elevated site. 

I love, in the silent eve, when there is 
scarcely a breath in the garden, and the sun- 
set is flushing the flowers and purpling the 
hills, to sit near that richly-decorated wall, in 
full view of its autumn flowers, smiling on the 
lap of death, for ever perishing, but immortal. 
They speak of hope and love, bright as their 
own hue, and vague as their perfume; they 
speak of the mystery of human life, its beau- 
tiful blossoming and its sudden fading; and, 
more than all, they speak of Him, who, holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sin- 
ners, found on earth most congenial fellowship 
with these emblems of purity and innocence ; 
whose favorite resort was the garden of Geth- 
semane; whose lesson of faith and trust in 
Providence was illustrated by the. growth of 
the lilies— Holidays in the Highlands. 

For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 349.) 

“1805. 11th mo. 18th. This day whilst my 
hands were employed about the business 
thereof, my mind was employed about the 
things of God. My meditation was about 
ancient Israel: the mighty Arm of power by 
which the people were brought out of Egypt; 
their many turnings aside ; their making unto 
themselves graven images, contrary to the 
law given by Moses; the many unwearied in- 
tercessions Moses poured forth on their behalf 
unto his God, through which the fierce anger 
of greatly offended Omnipotence was often 
turned away from them. Israel seemed to 
me to bear a lively emblem of us as a people, 
brought forth out of spiritual Egypt, out of 
the world, and the vanities thereof, by the 
same unchangeable Arm of power, and almost 
by as many wonders. Our very great de- 
liverances were to the admiration of our ene- 
mies, or the enemies of Truth. How then 
were the mighty men numbered, and how did 
they go forth to battle in the beginning of us 
asa people. Not in their own strength, but 
in the strength of ancient Israel’s God, by 
whose omnipotent Arm one was able to chase 
a thousand, and two to put ten thousand to 
flight. Soit was then. But alas! alas! how 
is it now? How are the mighty fallen in the 
streets! How are the young men grown faint 
and quite weary ; turning their backs in the 
day of battle! We scarcely know where to 
find a valiant warrior. How are the mighty 
fallen! How are the beautiful sons and daugh- 
ters taken captive, has again and again been 


the language of my mind this day. I hayg 
often had to say with one formerly, ‘ Oh that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a foup. 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of my people’ 
Oh that I knew how to put sackcloth on my 
loins, and dust upon my head, and bow down 
before the great omnipotent I Am, interced. 
ing before him for the slain of the daughter 
of my people. That if it pleased Him, Zion 
might arise and shake herself from the dust 
of the earth, and put on her beautiful gar. 
ments as in earlier days: that so judges might 
be raised up as at the first, and counsellors 
and lawgivers as in the beginning. That 
beautiful sons might come unto him from afar,» 
and daughters from the very ends of the earth, 
But alas! how are the mighty fallen, seems to 
be the language of my very soul. How are 
the mighty men and choice women in many 
families fallen from their first love, so that 
there seem to be none in many families to 
teach their beloved children by their example, 
an obedience to that law written in their 
hearts: to rehearse unto them the many won. 
ders of our God unto us in the beginning, 
when first he brought us out of the land of 
Egypt, and from the house of bondage. When 
a retrospective view takes place in my mind 
as has this day, and an jnspection into the 
present state of things, how doth my spirit 
mourn, and my heart almost faint, because of 
the desolation of Zion; because the mighty, 
or such as might have been in her borders, 
are fallen, and her young men and maidens 
have grown weary of her beauty. What shall 
I say then; surely this is my resolution through 
that Arm of power in which I trust; though 
thousands fall on the right hand, and ten 
thousand on the left, yet will I joy in the 
Lord and rejoice in the God of my salvation. 
Mitprep Rarcwirr.” 
No date. “ How can I forbear to acknow- 
ledge the goodness—the unspeakable good- 
ness of a Saviour’s love. Oh! that I knew 
how to adore and praise Him aright for the 
renewed visitation of His love to my soul 
these several days past. Iam ‘lost in won- 
der, love and praise.’ He that knows the in- 
tegrity of my heart, has in great condescen- 
sion granted me such an overflow of his pre- 
sence, that I can scarcely contain it. Butl 
fear to spend my portion! Oh Lord! I pray 
thee continue thy loving kindness to my feeble 
soul. Oh Thou, who dost unite the hearts of 
thy dear followers, though strangers, in that 
pure and undefiled love of the meek and hum- 
ble Jesus! Oh, invisible Comforter, be pleased 
I pray Thee to continue the ne 
Arm of thy power to me! Preserve my sou 
out of the enemy’s hands, out of the claws of 
the hard master! I praise Thee, O Father, 
for the visitations of thy love in my infantile 
years! May I never forget to praise thee for 
the favors I have received at thy bountifal 
Hand! Oh then, our Father, who alone know- 
est the desire of my soul, I pray thee keep me 
as in the hollow of thy Holy Hand, all the 
days of my appointed time! Thou knowest 
thy name and presence are sweeter to my 
thirsty soul than heuey in the honey comb. 
I am bold to acknowledge thy love has been 
more to me, at times, than my natural food. 
I have felt universal love to flow for my fellow- 
creatures, though in a particular manner for 
the friend of my bosom, and my relations after 
the flesh. Oh Thou, who hast borne long 
with them, be pleased to extend the arm of 
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thy mercy yet further to them! Make them 
gons and daughters to thee! And O, so over- 
rule, that nothing may ever be able to wean 
ny soul from thee, after such an overflowing 
of thy love. Mitprep Rarciirr.” 


































thou to it to be ever careful to lay up for thy- 
self treasure in Heaven, in bags that wax not 
old. Thou art well assured that here thou 
hast no continuing city. Therefore let them 
be as careless as they will, see that thou art 
careful to seek one eternal in the heavens, 
whose builder and maker is God. He is thy 
only portion! He is thy all in all! Make Him 
melody which there is to be enjoyed in rever-|thy only choice and delight! Draw near to 
ential, solemn singing of praise. I say sing-|him all the day long; and in the silent watches 
ingof praise to Him that sitteth on the throne |of the night, seek his protection. It has 
and liveth forever.” pleased Him to show unto thee afresh this 
“1806. 7th mo. 15th. I feel constrained |day whereunto he has called thee, to the per- 
this morning to pen down something of the|fecting holiness in fear before Him. Keep a 
goodness of my God, my holy King and ever |single eye to Him, and he will more and more 
blessed Redeemer, who regardeth all who love | wash thee and make thee clean in the precious : 
and fear Him as the apple of His eye. His|blood of his beloved Son, whereby, weak and Pn ee ee ee then, 
goodness is extended to the smallest of the|nothing as thou art, thou shalt be enabled to] ye.. splendid in cemn a ckinenad wie 
workmanship of his hands. His gracious care|preach the everlasting gospel unto the chil-| Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. ; 
is to the sparrow upon the house-top. To/dren of men. For this purpose He hath raised 
this great Caretaker I have inwardly said,|thee up and anointed thee. As thou art al- 
Lord thou knowest all things, thou knowest|together dependent on Him, watching unto 
that I love thee. Before Him, the great I|prayer, He will be with thee, and afresh an- 
Am! my mind has bowed in awful reverence, |oint thee from time to time, as he showed 
saying, Thou art holy, holy, holy, Lord God|thee long ago, when thou felt thyself lonsly 
Almighty! thou art worthy of all my affec-jas the sparrow upon the housetop. Never 
tions. Thou knowest the incomes of thy love |forget the word of his power when thus dis- 
are sweeter to thy poor little handmaid than |consolate and alone. Now, even this morning 
the honey in the honey comb. In the aris-|he has revived it with fresh confirmation, that 
ings thereof at times, as has been the case this|as thou art careful to look unto Him alone 
day, I feel my soul to mount upwards as on |for strength and wisdom, not one jot or tittle 
the wings of an eagle, taking courage to hope, |shall fail of all which was spoken unto thee 
and receiving faith through Thy power to|then. How wast thou humbled into the dust 
believe I shall yet be enabled to run without |before him at the first clear intimation of this 
being weary, and to walk without fainting. |duty. Oh my soul! how wast thou melted 
“T feel that I love Thee above all, and in|into tears because of the awful prospect. How 
this feeling I remember it is said, ‘Eye hath|wast thou overcome with unbelief, saying 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en-/again and again, ‘it is impossible ;’ notwith- 
tered the heart of man to conceive’ what thou |standing the word of power was undeniable, 
hast laid up in store for those who love thee. |as it has since often been. Well then, O my 
Oh Father! thou knowest that I love thee,|soul, seeing that a willing obedience is re- 
and desire to love thee more and more, and {quired of thee, arise with fresh vigor and trust 
serve thee better and better. Be thou pleased|in God. Thank and adore Him, and take 
to be with me every day and every night, and |courage to press through troops of difficulties, 
nothing shall be able to separate me from thy |and skip over every opposing wall. Do what- 
love. -jever thy blessed Master commands thee, and 
“If thou withdraw from me, what am I?|thou wilt be numbered with his friends. Hold 
how weak and nothing! how apt to forget/fast the profession of thy faith unto the end, : 
thy necessary charge, ‘Watch!’ ‘Watch andjand thou shalt have a crown of life. Oh ~ temple er —— built to His name, 
pray that ye enter not into temptation.’ |Father! be always near thy feeble worm. Be}, Ra dbea sinoeriis altars bright flame 
atchfulness against every evil, O my Father, |thou my strength ; and at thy command I will) “\nd vanished each glimpee of its glory. ” 
I pray for more and more, that the enemy of|advocate thy glorious cause of righteousness ae 
my peace may never be able to creep up un-|in the earth. At thy command I will be still, | But the Christian made wise by a wisdom divine, 
awares. Oh Thou! who to me art the chiefest|and silently worship and adore thy great and| a ee a oo . 
among ten thousand, a Beloved altogether|worthy Name. I know that although I am eo ‘Gadas tn, eaamemaenee altar 
comely to me; O be pleased to so be with me,|weak, thou in whom I trust art strong: al- oe Ba 
as to enable me to watch on the right hand|though 1 am poor and needy, thou art rich ———++— 
and on the left! That every snare laid forj|and glorious, having in thy storehouse all tas ; ihe “the Pete” 
me, may be discovered and escaped. Thatso|manner of rich dainties, and will not turn The New Zealand Snow-Storm of 1867. 
through thy power, my inward life may often|empty away the hungry and thirsty soul.| Ina recent work entitled “ Station life in 
surmount every difficulty, and sing unto thee|Therefore, O Israel’s King! thou knowest I| New Zealand,” is the following graphic de- 
anew song of praise, and make melody in my |ask not a long life, or any thing which this| scription of a very severe snow-storm, such as 
heart to thee. world affords! For blessed be thy worthy | there was no record of having before occurred, 
“Oh that the beautiful sons and daughters |name, thou hast, | trust, in good measure re-|either in the memory of the English settlers, 
of men would come unto thee, 0 Lord, and|deemed me therefrom! But I ask grace to|or in the traditions of the natives. The 
taste and see for themselves that thou art|know and to do thy will. Be thou pleased,| writer was the wife ofan English sheep farmer, 
_— see that an humble walking in fear be-|O Father! to strengthen my faith in Thee!|and she relates their adventures in a letter to 
ore thee, is more to be desired than jewels|Be thou my hope, und clothe me with charity,|one of her home friends. It must be borne 
set in rings of gold. What is a man profited|that noble virtue, without which it is impos-|in mind, that the locality being in the south- 
ifhe gain the whole world, and lose his own, |sible to please thee. Then, O thou King of|ern hemisphere, the winter season is contem- 
his precious, his immortal soul! What would|kings, and Lord of lords! command me, and|poraneous with summer in our part of the 
4man give in exchange for his soul? What/I will obey thee; send me, and I will go; call| world. 
good can the perishing things of the world do| me, and I will come unto thee! Alllaskis} “I have had my first experience of real 
us when on oursick beds. Thenif not before,|preservation in thee. I am nothing, and can| hardships since I last wrote to you. Yes, we 
they will appear as they really are, lighter|do nothing; but through the arisings of Thy|have all had to endure positive hunger and 
than vanity,—not worth our attention, much!love, I am all things, and can do all things|cold, and, what I found much harder to bear, 
88 Our affection. necessary unto my salvation. For in the flesh| great anxiety of mind. I think I mentioned 
“My soul, let others do as they will, see'I know I shall have trouble; but in Thee, O/ that the weather towards the end of July had 


my Sovereign, joy and peace in the Holy 
Ghost. Mitprep Rarenirr.” 
(To be continued.) 
assimilate 
Selected. 
ON SILENT WORSHIP. 
“Thou worshippest at the temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when thou know’st it not.” 


Without date. “Oh, the sweetness! Oh, 
the rapture! Oh, the heavenly and angelic 


Though glorious O God! must Thy temple have been 
On the day of its first dedication, 

When the cherubim’s wings widely waving were seen, 
On high o’er the Ark’s holy station. 


When even the chosen of Levi; though skill’d 
To minister, standing before Thee, 

Retired from the cloud which the temple then filled 
And Thy glory made Israel adore Thee. 


And by whom was that ritual ever repealed ? 
But by Him unto whom it was given ; 

To enter that oracle where it revealed 
Not the cloud—but the brightness of Heaven. 


Who having once entered hath shown us the way, 
Oh God! how to worship before Thee, 

Not in shadowy forms of that earlier day, 
But in spirit and truth to adore Thee. 


This, this, is the worship the Saviour made known, 
When she of Samaria found him 

By the Patriarch’s well, sitting weary, alone ; 
With the stillness of evening around Him. 


How sublime, yet how simple the worship He taught, 
To her who enquired by the fountain, 

“Tf Jehovah at Solomon’s shrine should be sought, 
Or adored at Samaria’s mountain ?” 


































Woman, believe me, the bour is near, 
When He, if ye rightly would hail Him 
Will neither be worshipped exclusively here, 
Nor yet at the altar of Salem. 


For God is a spirit, and they who aright 
Would perform the pure worship He loveth, 
In the heart’s holy temple will seek with delight 
That spirit the Father approveth. 


And many that prophecy’s truth will declare 
Whose bosom’s have livingly known it, 

Whom God hath instructed to worship Him there 
And convinced that His mercy will own it. 


—B. Barton. 
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been unusually disagreeable, but not very 
cold. This wet fortnight had a great deal to 
do with our sufferings afterwards, for it came 
exactly at the time we were accustomed to 
send our dray down to Christchurch for sup- 
plies of flour and groceries, and to lay in a 
good stock of coals for the winter; these lat 
ter had been ordered, and were expected 
every day. Just the last few days of July the 
weather cleared up, and became like our 
usual most beautiful winter climate ; so, after 
waiting a day or two, to allow the roads to 
dry a little, the dray was despatched to town, 
bearing a long list of orders, and with many 
injunctions to the driver to return as quickly 
as possible, for all the stores were at the lowest 
ebb. I am obliged to tell you these domestic 
details, in order that you may understand the 
reason of our privations. I am going to give 
you all the exact dates, for this snow-storm 
will be a matter of history, during the present 
generation at all events: there is no tradition 
among the Maoris of such a severe one ever 
having occurred; and what made it more 
fatal in its financial consequences to every 
one was, that the lambing season had only just 
commenced or terminated on most of the 
runs. Only a few days before he left, F 
had taken me for a ride in the sheltered val- 
leys, that he might see the state of the lambs, 
and pronounced it most satisfactory ; thous- 
ands of the pretty little creatures were skip- 
ping about by their mothers’ side. 

“T find, by my diary, July 29th, marked as 
the beginning of a ‘sou’-wester. F had 
arranged to start that morning, and as his 
business was urgent, he did not like to delay 
his departure, though the day was most un- 
promising, a steady, fine-drizzle, and raw at- 
mosphere; however, we hurried breakfast, 
and he set off, determining to push on to 
town as quickly as possible. I never spent 
such a dismal day in my life; my mind was 
disturbed by secret anxieties about the possi- 
bility of the dray being detained by wet 
weather, and there was such an extraordinary 
weight in the air, the dense mist seemed 
pressing everything down to the ground; 
however I drew the sofa to the fire, made up 
a good blaze (the last I saw for some time), 
and prepared to pass a lazy day with a book; 
but I felt so restless and miserable I did not 
know what was the matter with me. I wan- 
dered from window to window, and still the 
same unusual sight met my eyes; a long pro- 
cession of ewes and lambs, all travelling 
steadily down from the hills towards the large 
flat in front of the house; the bleating was 


incessant, and added to the intense melan- 


choly of the whole affair. When Mr. U 
came in to dinner, at one o’clock, he agreed 
with me that it -was most unusual weath- 
er, and said, that on the other ranges the 
sheep were drifting before the cold mist and 
rain just in thesame way. Ouronly anxiety 
arose from the certainty that the dray would 
be delayed at least a day, and perhaps two; 
this was a dreadful idea: for some time past 
we had been economizing our resources to 
make them last, and we knew that there was 
absolutely nothing at the home-station, nor 
at our nearest neighbor's for they had sent to 
borrow tea and sugar from us. Just at dusk 
that evening, two gentlemen rode up, not 
knowing F was from home, and asked if 
they might remain for the night. I knew 
them both very well; in fact, one was our 
cousin T——, and the other an old friend; so 





they put up their horses, and housed their 
dogs (for each had a valuable sheep-dog, with 
him) in a barrel full of clean straw, and we 
all tried to spend a cheerful evening, but 
every body confessed to the same extraordi- 
nary depression of spirits that I felt. 

“ When I awoke the next morning, I was 
not much surprised to see the snow falling 
thick and fast: no sheep were now visible, 
there was a great silence, and the oppression 
in the atmosphere had if possible increased. 
We had a very-poor breakfast,—no poridge, 
very little mutton (for, in expectation of the 
house being nearly empty, the shepherd had 
not brought any over the preceding day), 
and very weak tea; coffee and cocoa all finish- 


I don’t know how the gentlemen amused 
themselves that day; I believe they smoked a 
good deal ; I could only afford a small fire in 
the drawing-room, over which I shivered. 
The snow continued to fall in dense clouds, 
quite unlike any snow I ever saw before, and 
towards night I fancied the garden fence was 
becoming very much dwarfed. Still the con- 
solation was, ‘Oh, it won’t last ; New Zealand 
snow never does.’ However, on Wednesday 
morning things began to look very serious 
indeed: the snow covered the ground to a 
depth of four feet in the shallowest places, and 
still continued to fall steadily ; the cows we 
knew must be in the paddock were not to be 
seen anywhere ; the fowl-house and pig-styes 
which stood towards the weather quarter had 
entirely disappeared: every scrap of wood 
(and several logs were lying about at the 
back) was quite covered up; both the veran- 
dahs were impassable ; in one the snow was 
six feet deep, and the only door which could 
be opened was the back-kitchen door, as that 
opened inwards; but here the snow was half- 
way over the roof, so it took a good deal of 
work with the kitchen shovel, for no spades 
could be found, to dig outa passage. Indoors, 
we were approaching our last mouthful very 
rapidly, the tea at breakfast was merely col- 
oured hot water, and we had some picnic bis- 
cuits with it. For dinner we had the last tin 
of sardines, the last pot of apricot jam, and a 
tin of ratifia biscuits—a most extraordinary 
mixture, I admit, but there was nothing else. 
There were six people to be fed every day, 
and nothing to feed them with. Thursday’s 
breakfast was a discovered crust of dry bread, 
very stale, and our dinner that day was rice 
and salt—the last rice in the store-room. The 
snow still never ceased falling, and only one 
window in the house afforded us any light; 
every box was broken and used forfuel. The 
gentlemen used to go all together and cut, or 
rather dig, a passage through the huge drift 
in front of the stable, and with much difficul- 
ty get some food for the seven starving horses 
outside, who were keeping a few yards clear 
by incessantly moving about, the snow mak- 
ing high walls all around them. 

“Tt was wonderful to see how completely 
the whole aspect of the surrounding scenery 
was changed ; the gullies were all filled up, 
and nearly level with the downs; sharp- 
pointed cliffs were now round bluffs; there 
was no vestige of a fence or gate or shrub to 
be seen, and still the snow came down as if 
it had only just begun to fall; out of doors 
the silence was like death, I was told, for I 
could only peep down the tunnel a 
few hours at the back-kitchen door. My two 
maids now gave way, and sat clasped in each 


ed, and about an ounce of tea in the chest.|/raw: we were all more than half starved, and 


other’s arms all day, crying piteously, ang 
bewailing their fate, asking me whenever | 
came into the kitchen, which was about eve 

half-hour, for there was no fire elsewhera 
‘And oh, when do you think we'll be found 
mum? Of course this only referred to the 
ultimate discovery of our bodies. There wag 
a great search to-day for the cows, but it wag 
useless, the gentlemen sank up to their shoul. 
ders in snow. Friday, the same state of 
things: a little flour had been discovered ing 
discarded flour bag, and we had a sort of gir. 
dle-cake and water. The only thing remain. 
ing in the storeroom was some blacklead, and 
I was considering seriously how that could 
be cooked, or whether it would be better 


quite frozen: very little fire in the kitchen, 
and none in any other room. Of course, the 
constant thought was, ‘ Where are the sheep? 
Not a sign or sound could be heard. The 
dogs’ kennels were covered several feet deep, 
so we could not get at them at all. Saturday 
morning: the first good news I heard was 
that the cows had been found, and dragged 
by ropes down to the enclosure the horses 
had made for themselves: they were half 
dead, poor beasts; but after struggling for 
four hours to and from a haystack two hun- 
dred yards off, one end of which was unburied, 
some oaten hay was procured for them. 

“There was now not a particle of food in 
the house. The servants remained in their 
beds, declining to get up, and alleging that 
they might as well ‘die warm.’ In the mid- 
dle of the day a sort of forlorn-hope was or- 
ganized by the gentlemen to try to find the 
fowl-house, but they could not get through 
the drift: however, they dug a passage to the 
wash-house, and returned in triumph with 
about a pound of very rusty bacon they had 
found hanging up there; this was useless 
without fuel, so they dug for a little gate 
leading to the garden, fortunately hit its 
whereabouts, and soon had it broken up and 
in the kitchen grate. By dint of taking all 
the lead out of the tea chests, shaking it, and 
collecting every pinch of tea-dust, we got 
enough to make a teapot of the weakest tea, 
acup of which I took to my poor crying 
maids in their beds, having first put a spoon- 
ful of the last bottle of whisky which the 
house possessed into it, for there was neither 
sugar nor milk to be had. At midnight the 
snow ceased for a few hours, and a hard sharp 
frost set in; this made our position worse, 
for they could now make no impression on 
the snow, and only broke the shovels in try- 
ing. I began to think seriously of following 
the maids’ example, in order to “die warm.” 
We could do nothing but wait patiently. I 
went up to a sort of attic where odds and ends 
were stowed away, in search of something to 
eat, but could find nothing more tempting 
than a supply of wax matches. We knew 
there was a cat under the house, for we heard 
her mewing; and it was suggested to take up 
the carpets first, then the boards, and have & 
hunt for the poor old pussy ; but we agreed 
to bear our hunger a little longer, chiefly, I 
am afraid, because she was known to be both 
thin and aged. 

“Towards noon on Sunday, the weather 
suddenly changed, and rain began to come 
down heavily and steadily ; this cheered us 
all immensely, as it would wash the snow 
away probably,—and so it did to some degree; 
the highest drifts near the house lessened con. 
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siderably in a few hours, and the gentlemen, 
who by this time were desperately hungry, 
gade a final attempt in the direction of the 
fywi-house, found the roof, tore off some shin- 
es, and returned with a few aged hens, 
which were mere bundles of feathers after 
their week’s starvation. The servants con- 
gnted to rise and pluck them, whilst the gen- 
temen sallied forth once more to the stock- 
rd, and with great difficulty got off two of 
the cap or top rails, so we had a splendid 
though transitory blaze, and some hot stewed 
fowl; it was more of a soup than anything 
dse, but still we thought it delicious: and 
then everybody went to bed again, for the 
house was quite dark still, and the oil and 
gndles were running very low. On Monday 
morning the snow was washed off the roof a 
deal by the deluge of rain which had 
never ceased to come steadily down, and the 
windows were cleared a little, just at the top ; 
bat we were delighted at the improvement, 
aod had some cold weak fowl-soup for break- 
fst, which we thought excellent. On getting 
wt of doors, the gentlemen reported the 
eeeks to be much swollen and rushing in 
yellow streams down the sides of the hills 
over the snow, which was apparently as thick 
sever; but it was now easier to get through 
st the surface, though quite solid for many 
feet from the ground. A window was scrap- 
dclear, through which I could see the deso- 
late landscape out of doors, and some hay was 
carried with much trouble to the starving 
cows and horses, but this was a work of al- 
nost incredible difficulty. Some more fowls 
were procured to-day, nearly the last, for a 
large hole in the roof showed most of them 
dead of cold and hunger. 


(To be concluded.) 





suffered severely, and one or two shells fell in 
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spheres, are anxious to escape for a time from 







scenes and associations, where the wearied 
frame and the overtaxed mind may obtain rest, 
and recruit their exhausted strength. As the 








becomes cramped or deformed, so the mind, 






thought, loses its expansiveness, is contracted 
in its reasoning, and may become dwarfed. 
It is right therefore, where circumstances will 
admit of it, to avail ourselves ofa retreat from 
the pressure of continued business ; inasmuch 
as the interval, if properly improved, may re- 
store, in measure, the long taxed strength, 
and prepare for more efficient re-engagement 
in our necessary or accustomed pursuits. 

But it is too often the case that a mistake 
is made in deciding on the course to be pur- 
sued for obtaining the result desired, and 
though benefit may be- procured, it is not in 
the full measure that might be anticipated. 
In this, as in so many other important move- 
ments, fashion often has too much influence, 
and people resort to places crowded, incon- 
venient and uncomfortable because others go 
there, and it is the custom. 

For citizens, who have been long living in 
the tumult and turmoil of a metropolis, it 
would seem particularly desirable to escape 
from a multitude packed into narrow limits, 
and to seek some place of tarriance, where 
the beauties of nature, the invigoration of 
pure air and healthful exercise may be en- 
joyed with the charm of comparative solitude, 
apart from the bustle of thronged hotels, and 
free from the restraints of conventional eti- 
quette. Change, as complete as circumstances 
will allow, ought to be sought, not only as to 
place, but in the objects claiming attention 
and thought, and likely to give pleasure by 
the train of reflections called up by natural 
associations ; so that while the mind is unbent 
from its accustomed tension, it may yet find 
employment for its powers in fresh and ani- 
mating cogitations. 





The Siege of Paris. How the Libraries were 
Protected—'’he Paris correspondent of Child’s 
“Publishers’ Circular,’ writes as follows:— 
“During the siege, our libraries (with one ex- 
ception, the Luxembourg Library), were not 
only closed, but turned topsy-turvy. The 
manuscripts were placed in the cellars, and 
the most valuable books were carried there, if 
there was room, and when these cellars were 
filled they were carried to the cellars of the 
Louvre and Tuileries. There they are still, 
for it is next to impossible to get Frenchmen 
o work while the government gives them 
thirty or fifty cents a day to do nothing but to 
strat in gay clothes behind a band of music. 
The great library in Rue Richelieu has not 
opened its doors, simply because it has not yet 
been able to find men to bring back the books 
from the cellars of the Tuileries and Louvre. 
All the persons employed by the library are 
wily engaged transferring these volumes. 
the work proceds slowly with so few persons. 
At the great library the yards were unpaved 
that bombs might bury themselves harmless 
the ground. In every room huge reservoirs 
zine were placed and filled with water ; zinc 

tkets, sponges, and blankets were placed 
tar each reservoir. ‘There was a pile of sand 
‘ery few yards to extinguish incendiary 
thells filled with petroleum oil. Several 
pales were placed by each pile of sand. All 
te persons employed by the library were 
livided into watches who were on duty day 
td night. No bombs fell near the library. 
They fell thickly around the Luxembourg, 
inte Genevieve, and the Garden of Plants 
library, but injured none of them. The mu- 





























































































































seums and hot-houses of the Garden of Plants 


the Museum of the Mining School, without, 
It was a 
touching sight to see all the persons belonging 
to the Garden of Plants, headed by the vene- 
rable widow of Geoffroy St. Hilaire and by the 


each of whom is ninety years old, go down into 


There is but one road to the kingdom of 
God. That royal road, leading through the 
lowly depths of humility and contrition of 
soul, which the prophets and patriarchs have 
The door of entrance is 
Nor can any man enter that door 
without repentance; for, saith the apostle, 
“ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence of 








Wé are now in the season when those, who 
have been long laboring in their respective 


their daily toil, and seek relaxation from care 
and mental or physical strain, amid other 


body confined altogether to one kind of labor 


occupied with the same routine of objects and 
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Not that it is desirable to be isolated. Suffi- 
cient society for intelligent social intercourse 
is almost indispensable to rational enjoyment, 
and where there is congeniality of taste and 
feeling, the multiplication of pleasurable emo- 
tions attending it, is reciprocal. This is es- 
pecially the case where the bond of religious 
fellowship unites one with another, and each 
appreciates, in his or her measure, the good- 
ness and wisdom manifested in the works of 
the great Architect of the universe, and has 
the heart warmed with gratitude and praise 
for his beneficence. Such companions in their 
unselfish enjoyments, realize in one, and that 
a large sense, a similar community of interest 
to that mentioned as existing among the 
primitive believers, “Neither said any that 
aught of the things he possessed was his own, 
but they had all things in common.” 

There is another consideration connected 
with the enjoyment of the summer holidays, 
that should ever have due place with all, and 
which Friends who desire to commend their 
self-denying religion to those around them, 
should never lose sight of. It is, that while 
in pursuit of pleasurable and profitable recrea- 
tion, there is as much, if not more, need to 
obey the injunction “ watch and pray lest ye 
enter into temptation,” as at any other time, 
or under any other circumstances. Those 
who have had opportunity to make observa- 
tion of the general character of the conduct, 
conversation and occupation at places of fash- 
ionable resort, will, we think, admit the just- 
ness of the following remarks, taken from the 
Journal of the late William Evans, and which 
we prefer to anything we could ourselves offer 
on the subject. 

“ Living with a class of people whose habits 
and opinions are very different from those of 
Friends, is trying. There being nothing like 
seriousness among some of them, we seem to 
be in each others way. Unless Friends keep 
steadily on their watch in such places, they 
are in danger of being leavened with the spirit 
such persons live in, and gradually falling into 
their manners, and imitating their changeable 
fashions in dress. The amusements which 
are prepared for the light spirits there are a 
strong temptation to young people, especially 
when they are not watched over by consis- 
tent parents under a proper religious concern 
themselves, and who would restrain them 
from resorting to such entertainments. It 
seems as if some felt themselves freed from 
proper restraint and at liberty to indulge in 
frivolity. In this way they erncify to them- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and put Him 
to open shame. Such are evil examples to 
others. * * I consider it dangerous for re- 
ligious people to be long mingled with irre- 
ligious or light persons on terms of courtesy 
and familiarity. There is danger of being 
leavened with their spirit, of losing their 
strength, and then falling in with something 
that will grieve the Holy Spirit and wound 
their own souls; and when once wounded 
they may never recover, but go halting all 
their days. Very many are ashamed of the 
simplicity of the cross. Some who may be 
pretty staid among their friends at-home, and 
yet not very firm against the current of fashion 
and libertinism, may be thus drawn into it, 
and at such places lay aside the Quaker charac- 
ter and manners, almost altogether, thereby 
bringing reproach upon the name and cause 
of Christ. Those who are enemies to religion, 
and ready to disseminate their poisonous op- 
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inions, are often found in these places of pub- 
lic resort, where they put on great politeness 
and blandness of manner, to insinuate them- 
selves more effectually into the esteem of 
strangers. hey often carry an exterior of 
great kindness and interest in the accommo-| 
dation of others; by which unwary young 
people may be attracted to them, and led to 
think that where such apparently disinterest- 
ed good-will exist, the principles cannot be 
dangerous. Tosend young people where they 
will mingle with such, exposes them to re- 
ceive a hurtful bias, which it may be extreme- 
ly difficult to eradicate, and which may be 
used by Satan to destroy their faith in the 
christian religion, and hinder them from giv- 
ing up to walk in the path of self-denial. We 
cannot expect, while in this world, to avoid 
all intercourse with those who have little or 
no religious scruples, but the less of it the 
better.” 

As this was written while tarrying with an 
invalid at a place of great resort, where there 
was ample opportunity for observation, and 
by one accustomed to weigh things in the 
balance of the sanctuary, it may be taken as 
a word of caution, in good season. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForEerGn.—Berlin dispatches state that Bismarck has 
addressed an imperative demand to the French govern- 
ment for the immediate payment of the first instalment 
of the war indemnity, which, according to the terms of 
the treaty of peace, is to be paid thirty days after the 
re-establishment of the authority of the French govern- 
ment in Paris. According to Bismarck’s view of the 
case 500,000,000 francs, payable in gold, were due on 
the 24th of Sixth month. Thiers has requested delay, 
saying that the funds were needed for the relief of Paris 
and to carry on the government, and that the sum for 
the payment of the first instalment could, at present, 
only be obtained on ruinous terms. He offered bank 
notes in payment, which offer Bismarck peremptorily 
refused, and replies that the imperial government will 
grant no further delay, and hints that forced requisi- 
tions and dangerous consequences will ensue if the 
money does not come forward. 

A Paris dispatch of the 24th says, there is great dis- 
tress in that city, and large numbers of people are con- 
stantly applying to the parish authorities for relief. It 
is calculated that there are two hundred and forty thou- 
sand objects of charity in Paris. Labor is scarce, and 
there is trouble relative to the payment of overdue 
rents. A second postponement of the trial of Rochefort, 
Rossel, and other Communist leaders, has been made in 
consequence of the elections. 

Forty-seven ships of the French navy have been dis- 
armed, and twelve thousand sailors dismissed. 

In the French Assembly during the debate on the 
loan bill, President Thiers made a statement of the 
financial condition of the country. He said the Ger- 
man war had cost France three milliards of francs. The 
deficit of the fiscal year 1870-71, reached 1,631,000,000 
frances, but of this amount the Bank of France had ad- 
vanced to the government 1,330,000,000 franes, so that 
the immediate deficiency for the year was reduced to 
301,000,000 frances; but to this must be added 436,000,- 
000 frances for expenses since incurred in the suppres- 


sion of the insurrection in Paris. The total deficit was 
737,000,000 franes. Thiers proposed to meet this by 
imposing new taxes. The situation, he said, was diffi- 


cult but not disastrous. The loan bill passed unani- 
mously. 

A letter from the Archbishop of Cambray and the 
sishop of Arras to the Assembly, demanding the re- 
sumption of French protection of Rome, has been pre- 
sented to that body. 

A number of arrests have been made at Marseilles 
for connection with the International Society. The 
society, composed chiefly of workingmen, has branches 
in all the large cities throughout Europe. 

The French postal service has been entirely re- 
established, but the telegraphic service has not. 

A letter from Guizot on the state of France is pub- 
lished. It counsels the maintenance of Thiers in power, 
epproves his policy, and desires a speedy solution of 
the monarchical question. 

Many Communist refugees from Paris have arrived 
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at Malta, among them members of the Central Com- 
mittee and of the International Society. 

The French Minister of the Interior has informed 
the Assembly that it would be inopportune to raise the 
siege of Paris at present, but the government would 
allow citizens every liberty in the coming elections not 
inconsistent with public safety. The public utterance 
of insurrectionary doctrines and inflammatory appeals 
would not, however, be permitted. 

A serious complication has arisen between Germany 
and England, and decided dispatches have passed be- 
tween Bismarck and Earl Granville. It appears that 
the German government is very desirous to obtain 
Heligoland, a small island belonging to Great Britain, 
but located only 45 miles from the mouths of the rivers 
Elbe and Weiser ; and has instructed its representative 
in London to make propositions for its purchase. Earl 
Granville replied that the British government would 
entertain no proposition looking to the cession of the 
island. Bismarck, in his rejoinder, said that the ac- 
quisition of Heligoland was necessary for the protection 
of the German coast, that on account of its close prox- 
imity it must be considered German territory, and its 
possession by any foreign power was a standing menace 
toGermany. Earl Granville replied that England was 
only bound to consider her own interests; that the wish 
of the German government to acquire Heligoland did 
not constitute any right to it, as the island had never 
been under German rule. 

The House of Commons has rejected a bill authoriz- 
ing the construction of horse railroads. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that it was impossible to dis- 
continue the pension of £4,000 granted to the descend- 
ants of William Penn, in consequence of the American 
revolution. The present recipient of the pension is one 
William Stewart. The Chancellor said he would cause 
an investigation as to the possibility of commuting the 
pension into three per cent. annuities. 

Two fruitless attacks on royal privileges have been 
made in the House of Commons. One was a proposi- 
tion to make a much needed public road through the 
grounds and by the side of Buckingham Palace. The 
other was a proposal to sell unoccupied palaces, such 
as St. James and Hampton Court, and to apply the 
proceeds to the reduction of the public debt. Both were 
rejected. 

On the 23d ult. the Spanish Cortes adopted an ad- 
dress to the crown by a vote of 164 to 98. The entire 
ministry then announced their resignation, and Marshal 
Serrano has been entrusted by the king with the forma- 
tion of a new ministry. 

The Emperor and Empress of Brazil were at Madrid 
on the 25th ult. They expect to visit France, England, 
Germany and Italy, and return to Brazil in the Second 
month next, without coming to the United States. 

In the Brazillian Chambers a vote has been taken 
upon the clause of the speech from the throne relating 
to the emancipation of slaves belonging to the crown, 
and resulted in a majority for the government. The 
debate on the emancipation bill itself has not yet com- 
menced. 

The Naturalization Convention between Austria, 
Hungary and the United States, has been approved by 
the Hungarian Parliament and signed by the Emperor. 

Twenty-two Austrian bishops have petitioned the 
Emperor in favor of the re-establishment of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. Count Beust stated in the 
Imperial Diet that the relations of Austria with the 
western Powers were excellent, and there was no reason 
to apprehend a collision with Prussia. 

A terrible hurricane in the Malay Archipelago has 
devastated the nutmeg and mace plantations in the 
Banda Islands. The loss is estimated at £500,000, and 
the planters will not recover from the blow for some 
years. 

A Paris dispatch of the 26th says, the Communists 
of Paris are quiet, but their organization is still kept 
up. The government has received favorable accounts 
as to the prospects for its support in the elections. The 
Verite says: Fearing detection Communists and work- 
men appear to have decided to refrain from voting. 

Gambetta has accepted the candidacy to the Assem- 
bly from one of the districts of Paris. He was in that 
city on the 26th, but expected to leave the next day. 

A snow storm occurred at Shields, England, on the 
26th ult. A thousand workmen have been thrown out 
of employment by the burning of a cotton mill at Man- 
chester. 

London, 6th mo. 26th.—Consols, 92. 
of 1862, 90}; ten-forties, 88}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 83d. ; Orleans, 8§ a 8}d. 
Sales of the day 12,000 bales. 

The slave trade on the east coast of Africa is said to 
be flourishing, notwithstanding the efforts of the British 
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cruisers. The atrocities committed in the capture and 
march of slaves from the interior to the coast are des. 
cribed as horrible, and involve a sacrifice of 200,000 to 
300,000 lives annually. 

Unitep Srates.—Miscellaneous.—The interments jn 
Philadelphia last week numbered 321. There were 49 
deaths from consumption, 36 cholera infantum, 99 
marasmus, and one third of all the deaths were infants 
under one year of age. 

The returns made to the Department of Agriculture 
indicate a small increase in the acreage of wh 
amounting to about four per cent. Nearly all the in. 
crease is west of the Mississippi river. If no disasters 
occur the crop will probably be fully equal to that of 
last year. 

The Indian Bureau, proposing to reform the system 
of Indian government, has called a convention of tri 
which is now in session. Those represented are the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Senecas, 
Shawnees, Delawares, Seminoles, Sacs and Foxes, Osa. 
ges, Arapahoes, Wachitas, Cheyennes, Caddoes, Ionies, 
Kechies and Fackawanies. Several government agents 
are in attendance to give their advice. The jealousies 
of the tribes have hitherto prevented their ratifying the 
territorial constitution presented to them some timesince, 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 26th ult. Mew York.—American gold, 1124 
1123. U.S. sixes, 1881, 117}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 115; 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 1103. Superfine flour, $5.55 
a $5.85; finer brands, $6 a $10.75. White Michi 
wheat, $1.60 a $1.71; red western, $1.55 a $1.57; No. 
2 Chicago spring, $1.48. Oats, 66 a 69 cts. Western 
mixed corn, 72 a 74 cts.; yellow, 75 a 76 cts. Philadd- 
phia.—Cotton, 20} a 20} cts. for uplands and New Or. 
leans. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.50; finer brands, 
$5.62 a $8.75. Western red wheat, $1.53 a $1.55; am- 
ber, $1.60 a $1.62. {Rye, $1. Western mixed corn, 74 
cts.; yellow, 75 a 76 cts.; white, 76 cts. Oats, 64a 66 
cts. Lard, 103 a 11 cts. Clover-seed, 95 a 10 ets, 
Timothy, $5 a #6. Flaxseed, $2.20. The cattle market 
was dull, sales of 2400 head at7} a 7} cts. per Ib. gross 
for extra, 6a 7 cts. for fair to good, and 4} a 53 ets. 
for common. About 17,000 sheep sold at 5 a 6 cts. per 
lb. gross, and 3000 hogs at $6.50 a 6.75 per 100 Ib, 
net. Baltimore—New white wheat, $1.55 a $1.80; old, 
do., $1.50 a $1.70 ; prime new red, $1.70 a $1.80; Ohio 
and Indiana, old, #1.58. Yellow corn, 75 a 76 ets 
Oats, 64. 66 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 winter wheat, $1.27}. 
Lard, 10a 10} cts. St. Louis —Flour, $6.25 a $8. Red 
wheat, $1.15 a $1.30. Oats, 50 cts. Cincinnati—No. 
1 red winter wheat, $1.38 ; choice, $1.40. Corn, 58 ets. 
Oats, 52 a 57 cts. New barley, 83 cts. Lard, 10 ets, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 

charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 


nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomar Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, ( Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort#- 
inaton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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DIED, in this city, on the evening of Sixth mo. 15th, 
1871, ExizaABeTH WIny, in the sixty-sixth year of her 
age, a member of Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
She bore a lingering and painful illness, with patience 
and christian resignation. As the close drew near, on 
being asked if any thing rested on her mind which 
gave her uneasiness: after a pause she replied, with 
much humility and composure, “No,” and added, 
“what a mercy to feel the dear Saviour near at such & 
time as this, what must those poor people do who deny 
the Lord;” and signified what a privilege it was to 
lieve in the atoning blood, the love and mercy of our 
compassionate Saviour, who died that we might live. 
It may be truly said of this dear friend, Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God. And I heard 
a voice from Heaven saying unto me write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, 
saith the spirit, that they may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them. 

——, near Salina, Kansas, on the 7th ult., JoseP# 
W. Hityarp, Jr., in the 28th year of his age, eldest 
son of Joseph W. Hilyard, a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 





